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have an interesting festival, quite spectacular in character, which has 
certain elements derived from Indian and negro sources." — In "L' An- 
thropologic" (vol. xviii, 146-155) for January-April, 1907, R. Verneau 
writes of "Les nouveaux documents anthropologiques rapport^s de 
l'Equateur par le Dr. Rivet." Of these the pottery and terra cotta 
objects interest the folklorist. Curious is the terra cotta vase, in human 
form, from the region of the Napo ; likewise the "stone idol," figured on 
page 154, which, as Dr. Verneau remarks, strikingly resembles the sculp- 
tures of the French dolmens and those of the Marne caves. In the 
ceramic art several correspondences with that of Costa Rica are noted. 

Jivaran. In "L' Anthropologic" (vol. xviii, pp. 333-368, 9 figs., 
map) for May-August, 1907, Dr. Rivet publishes the first part of a 
welcome monograph on "Les Indiens Jibaros," one of the least known 
scientifically, though otherwise much celebrated, of South American 
Indian stocks. History, geographic distribution of various tribal divi- 
sions, population (Dr. 'Rivet places the maximum at 20,000), physical 
characteristics, material life (costume, — the gala costume of a chief 
is described in detail, crowns, earrings, necklaces, etc.) The tying of 
the penis up against the body is practised by the Jivaro. Painting (with 
Bixa orellana seeds) face, breast, arms, and legs red is in vogue. More 
lasting painting than this is effected by means of the genipa fruit, — 
with this also the teeth are painted. The lobes of the ears and the lower 
lip are pierced, the latter in women only. 

Myths and Legends. — In his article " Sobre los mitos i las legendas 
de los indios sud-americanos " (Santiago, 1907, pp. 11), reprinted from 
the "Anales de la Universidad de Chile," R. R. Schuller criticises the 
treatment of the "fire-myth" by Ehrenreich in his "Die Mythen und 
Legenden der sudamerikanischen Urvolker" (Berlin, 1905), and adds 
a number of titles relating to the religious ideas, etc., of the Araucanian 
and Tapuyan tribes. To the fire-myths of South American Indians 
(three cases only) cited by Ehrenreich Schuller adds the legend of the 
obtaining of fire, reported from the Lenguas of the Paraguayan Chaco 
by Hawtry, — the Arawaks also seem to have such a myth. 

A. F. C. and I. C. C. 



RECORD OF NEGRO FOLK-LORE. 

Brazil. — The Bantu negroes in certain parts of Brazil were able 
to set up "republics" and to maintain them for some time against the 
Portuguese and the Dutch. An interesting example of the retention 
in America of this "state-sense" characteristic of the Bantu stock in 
Africa is the republic of the maroon negroes of Palmares, a sketch 
of whose history has been published by Dr. Nina Rodriguez. This 
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republic seems to have been a well-organized "state," which bravely 
and persistently resisted its European assailants for a long time. Dr. 
Rodriguez's article, "A Troya Negra, E nos e lacunas da historia de 
Palmares," appeared in the "Revista do Instit. Archeol. e Geogr. Per- 
nambucano (Recife)," vol. xi (1906), pp. 645-672. 

Cuba. — Fernando Ortiz's "Hampa afro-cubana. Los Negros Brujos" 
(Madrid, 1906), of which an extended notice by Dr. Rivet appears in 
"L' Anthropologic" (vol. xviii, pp. 461-464), is a Lombrosan book on 
the much-mixed hampa, or "gueuserie," and the brujos or negro sor- 
cerers and witch-doctors. The sorcerers have preserved to a consid- 
erable extent "their threefold character of priests, fortune-tellers, and 
curers," and it is in the last two that they are most feared and appre- 
ciated. The embo, or "therapeutic " object employed by the sorcerers 
in their expulsion of evil spirits and their efforts to injure individuals 
against whom their evil power is desired, is of multiform material, 
sometimes human bones, etc. To judge from both the text and the 
illustrations of this monograph, a large amount of primitive African 
religion and superstition has survived among the Cuban negroes. We are 
told, e. g. : "They recognize a superior deity, Olorun, who has, however, 
no cult; also three categories of superior deities, viz. (1) a trinity, con- 
sisting of the androgynous Obatald, (who represents the creative forces 
of nature), Shango, the god of thunder, and Ifa, who reveals the un- 
known and presides over coitus and sexual relations ; (2) other anthro- 
pomorphic deities ; (3) innumerable fetishes." Another curious divinity 
is seen in " the Jimaguas, a twin deity represented by two wooden statu- 
ettes clothed in red and tied together by a string around the neck, or 
by a single piece of wood in which two heads have been carved, simi- 
larly clothed." No human sacrifices are made to these deities now, 
the offerings being confined to fruit, meal, honey, sometimes birds of 
certain colors, and occasionally sheep, goats, or pigs. A curious adapta- 
tion of African fetishism to Spanish Catholicism has taken place, by 
which these deities have been assimilated to certain Christian saints, 
etc. Thus, with Obatala' and "la Vergen de las Mercedes," with Shango 
and Sta. Barbara, etc. On the altars of these sorcerers are to be found 
" a crucifix, images of saints or of the Virgin, beside heathen fetishes, etc., 
and certain prayers of purely Christian form addressed to idolatrous 
objects." The facts cited by Ortiz for the Cuban negroes are paralleled 
even in detail by Dr. Rodriguez, in his "L'animisme fetichiste des 
negres de Bahia" (Bahia, 1900) for those of Bahia, in Brazil. Here, 
too, we find the "supreme deity" Olorun, and beneath him Obatald, 
Sango, and Ifa, who in Brazil are all termed orisas or "saints." As 
Dr. Rodriguez points out, Olorun, Obatal£, Shango, and Ifa are deities 
of the Yoruba of West Africa, "the predominant theological concep- 
tions of these Brazilian negroes being those of the Yorubans." If 
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Ortiz reports correctly the state of affairs among the Cuban negroes 
studied by him, the Yoruban influence must also prevail among them. 
And we have thus the interesting fact of the preservation of Yoruban 
folk-lore in regions so far distant from each other as are Cuba and 
Bahia. In Cuba also occurs the marimba, and (likewise the marriga 
corresponding to the boite au sel of the Martinique orchestras. Other 
reminiscences of West Africa are the variegated paper lanterns of 
carnival days, certain costumes in use on festival days, etc. Ortiz's 
monograph, like that of Rodriguez, is a useful addition to the literature 
of negro folk-lore in America. 

Hayti. — Dr. A. Danneskiold-Samsoe's dissertation on "Der 
Schlangenkult in Oberguinea und auf Hayti" (Leipzig, 1907) is an 
interesting contribution to the literature concerning snake-worship 
among the negroes of Africa and of America. How much of this cult 
in Hayti, e. g. is due to importation from Guinea, and how much to 
development of similar ideas in the New World, is doubtful. As contrasted 
with Guinea, where the cult has arisen in an African environment 
altogether, and has been there maintained and propagated, the snake- 
worship of Hayti is now part of a peculiar mixture of Christian beliefs 
and heathen practices. 

Jamaica. — Volume lv of the publications of the Folk-Lore Society 
(London, 1907, pp. xxxix, 288) is entitled "Jamaican Song and Story: 
Annancy Stories, Digging Sings, Ring Tunes, and Dancing Tunes 
collected and edited by Walter Jekyll. With an Introduction by Alice 
Werner and Appendices on Traces of African Melody in Jamaica by 
C. S. Myers and on English Airs and Motifs in Jamaica by Lucy E. 
Broadwood." Part I (pp. 1-156) contains the Negro- English texts (with 
explanatory notes) of 51 "Annancy" stories; Part II (pp. 157-189), 
the texts, with melodies and explanatory notes of 37 "digging sings;" 
Part III (pp. 190-215), texts, with music and explanatory notes, of 
28 "ring tunes;" Part IV (pp. 216, 217), texts, with music and ex- 
planatory notes, of 80 "dancing tunes." The appendix by Dr. Myers 
occupies pp. 278-285; and that by Miss Broadwood, pp. 285-288. The 
chief characteristics of this interesting and valuable addition to the 
literature of the folk-lore of the American negro, mostly noted by Miss 
Werner in her introduction, are : — 

1. Annancy (anansi) is the Tshi or Ashanti word for " spider," figuring 
so largely in the folk-tales of the west coast of Africa. The few words 
stated by Mr. Jekyll to be African seem also to be Tshi (e. g. Massoo, 
p. 12 = ma so, "to lift"). The names formerly given to children ac- 
cording to the day on which they were born (e. g. Quashy, Quashiba, 
p. 156) are "immediately recognizable as Tshi." Thus the important 
African element in these tales is Tshi, and not Bantu. 

2. Among the tribes found in Jamaica, according to Mr. Jekyll, are 
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Ibo of the lower Niger, Coromantin of the Gold Coast, Hausa, Mandingo, 
Moko inland from Calabar, Nago (Yoruba), Sobo of the lower Niger, 
etc. 

3. Out of the 51 stories, at least 11 (Yung-Kyumpyung, King Daniel, 
Blackbird and Woss-woss, Mr. Bluebeard, Man-crow, Saylan, Tacoma 
and the Old Witch-Girl, The Three Pigs, Pretty Poll, Open Sesame, 
and The Three Sisters), Miss Werner observes, "can be set down as 
imported directly or indirectly, from Europe," — some may have 
come first from Portugal to Africa. It is further probable that "the 
African element in the stories before us is far less evident than in ' Uncle 
Remus,' and is in many cases overlaid and inextricably mixed up with 
matter of European origin." 

4. The great majority of these Jamaican negro tales, "whether, 
strictly speaking, 'Annancy stories' or not, come under the heading of 
animal-stories, and are of the same type as 'Uncle Remus,' Junod's 
'Roman au Lievre,' etc." The same haziness of distinction between 
animals and men characterizes them all. 

5. "Brer Rabbit" appears in but two of these Jamaican tales, "in 
none of which we can recognize anything of his traditional character." 
A character entirely absent is the tortoise (the participants in the race 
of the fast and the slow, are, in Jamaica, the donkey and the toad). 
Besides the Spider (Annancy) and the "Tiger" (leopard or lion), there 
figure in these stories the Cow, Hog, Dog, Cat, Rat, "John-Crow," 
Chicken-Hawk, Sea-Gaulin, Candle-Fly, Crab, Tarpon, Blackbird, 
Screech- Owl, Snake, Toad, Donkey, Monkey, Parrot, etc. The effect 
of locality is noticeable here, and it is quite possible that some of the 
stories themselves may be of local origin. The local color is sometimes 
marked, and " this often has a very quaint effect, as in ' Parson Puss 
and Parson Dog,' who are evidently conceived as ministers of some 
rival Methodist denominations." 

6. Annancy is tricksy, lazy, gluttonous, and voracious, selfish, treach- 
erous, cruel, with " his only redeeming point a sort of hail-fellow-well- 
met-ness, which appeals so much to his associates that they are ready 
almost, if not quite, to condone his offences." That Annancy "has a 
defect of speech owing to a cleft palate, and pronounces his words 
badly," suggest the hare or rabbit somewhat, after all. 

7. Both Dr. Myers and Miss Broadwood are of opinion that the great 
majority of these Jamaican songs and tunes are of European origin, 
adoptions, reminiscences, imitations, etc., of sailors' chanties, hymns, 
nursery jingles, and the like. A common ending for Annancy stories 
is "Jack Mantora me no choose none," or, in other words, "This story 
of mine is not aimed at you" (p. 10). The "digging sings" are the 
aid to spring agricultural labor, and the song is sometimes in "deep 
English" (i. e. ordinary, plain English). In the "sings," as Mr. Jekyll 
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remarks (p. 239), "of the Negro's real religion, which is bound up with 
Obeah, we hardly get a hint." Every district in Jamaica, however, 
has an Obeah-man or bush-doctor, " and there is not a Black man who 
does not believe in his powers." He deals in all sorts of magic and 
sorcery, and is consulted by all. 

Surinam. — " Bush- Negroes." In the " Hessische Blatter fur Volks- 
kunde" (Leipzig, 1908, vol. vii, pp. 10-16), H. Siebeck publishes 
" Buschnegermarchen aus Surinam," containing the German texts of 
three tales from the " Bush-Negroes " of Surinam (Dutch Guiana), form- 
ing part of a collection made by F. Stahelin, head of the Moravian 
Missions in that part of South America. The first tale is the story of the 
healing of lame Kukata and the blind man ; the second tells of a broken 
taboo and the wooing of Akupunglulu, the ugly maiden who was made 
beautiful and then lost her beauty through disobedience; the third is 
the story of a maiden who was ashamed of pronouncing the name of 
her lover, and her adventure with an old man (afterwards killed by her 
lover) who helped her with her water-jug. A large amount of such folk- 
lore is said to be still preserved among these " Bush Negroes" of Dutch 
Guiana. — Lieutenant C. H. de Goeje's " Bijdrage tot de ethnographie 
der Surinaamsche Indianen," published in the "Internationales Archiv 
fur Ethnographie" (1906, Bd. XVII, Suppl, pp. 1-117), contains at pp. 
109-111 a vocabulary of 103 words and expressions, the trade-language 
in use between the Aucaner bush-negroes and the Indians. Of this 
word-list, at least one fourth is of Indian origin. 

a. f. a 

RECORD OF EUROPEAN FOLK-LORE IN AMERICA. 

Canadian French. — Worth noting here is the appearance of a 
second and enlarged edition (Quebec, 1907, pp. 323) of M. Ernest 
Myrand's "Noels Anciens de la Nouvelle- France," with a preface by 
M. Charles Ab der Halden. The first edition was published some eight 
years ago. — In G. M. Fairchild's "From my Quebec Scrap Book" 
(Quebec, 1907, pp. 316) is included a description of the old French- 
Canadian "LTgnolee," a Christmas custom, which has recently under- 
gone a renaissance in the city of Quebec. In one chapter of the book is 
also given an account (based on the newspapers of that day) of " Christ- 
mas one Hundred Years Ago." — In "The Canadian Magazine" 
(Toronto) for November and December, 1907, M. Frechette writes of 
"French Canadian Folk-Lore." 

From the Proceedings of the "XV me Congres International des 
Amencanistes " held at Quebec in September, 1906, Dr. A. F. Cham- 
berlain reprints his paper on "The Vocabulary of French Canadian" 
(Quebec, 1907, pp. 14), which treats particularly of words and expres- 



